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Andover,  Nov.  28,  1843. 


Mr.  William  Russell, 

Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Abbot  Female  Academy,  held 
this  day,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  “  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Russell  for  his  able  and  interesting  Address,  delivered  before 
the  School,  at  the  close  of  its  late  term,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  give  it  to 
the  public,  through  the  press  ;  believing  as  we  do,  that  its  just  sentiments,  so 
happily  and  forcibly  expressed,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  education.” 

AMOS  ABBOTT,  Clerk. 


Andover,  Dec.  1, 1843. 

Amos  Abbott,  Esq. 

Sir, — It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  suggestions  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  address  to  which  you  refer,  in  your  obliging  note  of  the  28th  Nov. 
are  so  favourably  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Confiding  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Board,  I  submit  my  remarks  to  their  disposal ;  although  I  could 
have  wished  that  circumstances  had  permitted  a  more  careful  preparation, 
on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  education  of  females. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  with  sentiments  of  respect, 


WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 
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ADDRESS. 


History,  in  the  darker  periods  of  antiquity,  and  in  the 
era  of  feudal  barbarism,  is  the  record,  exclusively,  of  man. 
We  search  its  pages  in  vain,  for  satisfactory  information  re¬ 
garding  the  daughters,  the  wives,  the  mothers,  of  those  fierce 
races  which  furnished  heroes  to  Homer,  or  even  to  Froissart. 
The  historians  of  the  early,  and  the  middle  ages,  leave  us  to 
infer  the  character  of  woman  from  the  casual  notices  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  with  which  the  endless  wrars,  the  political  intrigues, 
and  the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  depicted  in  their  pages,  are, 
here  and  there,  interspersed. 

A  female  character  of  unusual  boldness,  does,  occasional¬ 
ly,  break  through  the  dim  atmosphere  of  ancient  chronicles, 
and  stand  forth  as  distinctly  and  prominently,  as  the  portrait 
of  the  warrior  or  of  the  prince.  The  historian  is  by  no  means 
sparing  of  detail,  when  he  paints  the  peasant  girl  of  Orleans, 
driving  before  her  the  greatest  captains  and  the  bravest  ar¬ 
mies  of  Europe,  or  the  lady  of  Montfort,  heading  a  charge 
of  cavalry  against  a  superior  force  of  veterans,  and,  by  one 
brave  sally,  rescuing  a  castle,  a  town,  and  a  province,  for  her 
absent  husband.  But  the  same  writer  passes  by,  wfith  the 
coolest  indifference,  or  with  a  transient  remark,  those  scenes 
of  retired  domestic  life,  which,  to  us,  would  have  furnished 
the  truest  delineations  of  woman,  as  she  was. 

The  casual  disclosures,  however,  which  history  makes 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  sex,  in  the  ages  to  which  we 
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refer,  reveal  to  us,  in  convincing  terms,  the  universal  fact  of 
the  degradation  to  which  women  were  subjected.  We  open 
the  earliest  and  most  venerable  of  all  records  ;  and  we  read 
there,  that,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  great,  nay,  of  the  princes  of  the  East,  lived 
in  a  species  of  personal  servitude.  Sarah  bakes  the  cakes 
upon  the  hearth  ;  and  Rebekah  draws  water  for  the  camels. 
The  lord  of  the  house  took,  it  is  true,  his  part  in  menial  la¬ 
bour  ;  but,  to  him,  it  was  an  occasional  or  a  transient  service, 
rendered  to  an  honoured  guest, — not  a  part  of  daily  toil. 

We  search  the  sacred  volume  through,  and  follow  the 
history  of  woman,  which  it  yields  us,  down  to  the  periods  of 
Grecian  elegance  and  Roman  splendour  ;  and  woman  is  left 
in  her  state  of  virtual  servitude, — with,  here  and  there,  an 
exception,  in  the  gorgeous,  artificial  life  of  a  daughter  of  He- 
rodias,  or  of  a  Bernice.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era,  in  the  brief  mention  of  the  Christian  women,  whose 
piety  and  benevolence  rendered  them  eminent  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church.  But  we  know  that,  as  yet,  woman  was  still  re¬ 
garded  as  the  convenient  appendage  of  life,  rather  than  its 
inmost  soul  ;  and  that,  ere  long,  in  the  progress  of  religious 
revolution,  the  tried,  the  devoted,  the  persecuted,  Christian 
female,  gave  place  to  the  observer  of  days,  the  participant  in 
half  heathen  pageants  and  festivities,  and  she,  in  turn,  to  the 
keeper  of  holy-days,  the  worshipper  of  saints  and  relics,  the 
devotee  of  rights  and  ceremonies  in  6  domes  august.’ 

Another  glance  at  history  ;  and  we  see,  in  woman,  the 
victim  of  war  and  chivalry, — trembling,  at  one  time,  amid 
the  havoc  of  human  passion,  for  life,  and  that  which  is  dear¬ 
er  than  life, — paraded,  at  another,  as  the  puppet  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  mocked  with  hollow  pomp,  and  4  lying 
words  of  vanity,’ — again  to  be  degraded  into  the  serf  and 
the  victim  of  man,  when  the  hunt  of  war  is  up. 

Once  more  we  look  into  the  volume  of  history  :  arts,  com¬ 
merce,  science,  literature,  are  revived  ;  Christianity,  so  long 


overlain  by  the  nightmare  of  Ignorance,  shakes  herself  free, 
and  rises  to  renovate  man’s  heart,  and  reform  his  life  ;  Wo¬ 
man,  as  Man’s  co-equal  spirit,  comes  forth,  in  the  gentle 
might  of  love,  and,  from  the  sanctuary  of  home,  diffuses  her 
benignant  influence,  silently  but  universally,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
juster  and  more  genial  relation  of  man  to  man,  in  the  forms 
of  milder  institutions,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  peaceful  vir¬ 
tues.  Woman,  seen  in  this  truer  light,  is  approached  not  in 
the  empty  language  of  formal  ceremony,  but  of  genuine  ten¬ 
derness  and  respect ;  her  rights  are  recognised  ;  her  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  enlarged  ;  and,  ere  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
she  had,  in  intellectual  and  moral  acquisition,  taken  her  just 
place,  by  the  side  of  man.  Man’s  highest  earthly  happiness, 
and  his  truest  policy,  are  now  found  to  consist  in  aiding  the 
genial  culture  and  development  of  female  character. 

The  narrow  regimen  of  privation  and  depression,  to  which 
the  sex  was  subjected,  is  gone,  with  the  departed  forms  of 
barbarous  and  warlike  life.  A  liberal  culture  is  now  regard¬ 
ed  as  woman’s  just  right.  We  have,  indeed,  within  our  own 
time,  seen  the  reactive  tendency  of  the  general  mind  called 
forth,  even  to  extravagance ;  till  the  encyclopedic  catalogue 
of  branches  of  learning,  pursued  at  some  of  our  schools  for 
girls,  has  excited  universal  ridicule. 

A  wiser  stage  of  opinion,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  ? — 
has  been  already  attained  ;  and  we  look,  at  present,  to  the 
influence  of  studies,  and  to  actual  proficiency,  more  than  to 
extensive  and  perhaps  superficial  cultivation. 

The  occasion  on  which  we  are  met,  suggests  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  forms  of  education  which  seem 
adapted  to  an  institution  such  as  that  with  which  we  are  per¬ 
sonally  concerned.  I  propose  to  add  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
direction  of  mental  culture,  in  those  more  general  forms 
which  should  succeed  the  exercises  prescribed  or  performed 
in  schools. 
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The  institution  with  which  we  are  connected,  bears,  pro¬ 
perly,  the  usual  designation  of  academy , — a  term  suggesting 
no  very  definite  idea  as  to  modes  or  extent  of  culture,  posi¬ 
tively  ;  but  removing  from  our  sphere  all  objects  of  pursuit 
connected  with  merely  the  domestic  duties  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  daily  life, — not  implying,  however,  any  neglect  or 
slighting  of  these,  within  their  appropriate  sphere.  But  it  is 
justly  deemed  the  privilege  of  young  females,  as  well  as  of 
youth  of  the  other  sex,  who  resort  to  an  academy,  that,  at 
such  establishments,  they  can  devote  a  portion  of  their  early 
years  to  uninterrupted  mental  application.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  members  of  an  academy,  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
comparatively  extensive  course  of  study, — such  as  may  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind  to  noble  and  expansive  views,  form  the  mental 
habits  on  the  best  models,  and  adorn  the  character  with  what¬ 
ever  attainments  are  accessible  to  just  ambition  and  persever¬ 
ing  diligence. 

An  academy  for  female  pupils,  ought,  indeed,  to  embrace, 
virtually,  a  scope  of  mental  discipline  and  acquirement,  equi¬ 
valent  to  that  enjoyed  by  youth  of  the  other  sex,  not  only  at 
the  preparatory  academy,  but  at  college.  Equivalent,  I  say  ; 
not  identical,  or  even  equal  in  extent;  for  neither  subjects 
nor  modes  of  education,  can,  in  any  case,  be,  throughout  and 
appropriately,  the  same  for  both  sexes  ;  since  their  respective 
duties  and  destinations  are  so  widely  different. 

The  question  then  suggests  itself,  What  are  the  appro¬ 
priate  branches  and  modes  of  education,  for  an  academic  in¬ 
stitution,  designed  for  females  ?  How  far  ought  we  to  follow, 
as  a  model  or  a  rule,  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  in 
academies  for  youth  of  the  male  sex  ? 

In  the  education  of  both  sexes,  there  is,  obviously,  much 
that  we  may  term  common  ground.  The  primary  elements 
of  human  intelligence,  are  as  important  to  girls  as  to  boys. 
It  is  in  the  extent  to  which  certain  branches, — as  mathemat- 
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ics  or  the  languages, — should  be  carried,  that  the  difference 
should  exist.  Tt  would,  certainly,  be  unreasonable  to  pre¬ 
scribe  to  girls  the  mathematical  discipline  of  surveyors  and 
engineers  ;  although  vve  concede  that  such  discipline  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  exact  observa¬ 
tion.  The  duties  of  female  life  do  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
It  is  by  moral  intuition  that  woman,  as  sister,  wife  or  mother, 
adapts  herself  to  her  sphere  of  benignant  offices, — not  by  the 
estimation  of  quantities.  Yet  we  claim  for  her  the  rudiments 
of  mathematical  culture,  as  the  basis  of  sound  thought,  and 
as  an  effectual  preparation  for  earnest  and  successful  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  facts. 

Besides,  in  the  varied  distribution  of  Divine  endowments, 
we  find,  in  some  instances,  among  females,  as  well  as  males, 
what  wTe  term  a  talent,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  genius,  for  mathe¬ 
matics.  Justice  to  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  respect  for  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  individuals,  de¬ 
mand,  alike,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  whole  field  of  study 
should  be  thrown  open  to  taste  and  predilection.  To  woman, 
as  well  as  to  man,  let  the  wffiole  tree  of  knowledge  be  acces¬ 
sible,  and  the  amplest  fruits  of  every  branch,  be  the  reward 
of  enterprise  and  perseverance, — with  the  same  reserve,  in 
both  cases,  that  no  excess  of  application  be  permitted  to  mar 
the  primary  features  of  character,  or  convert  the  free-born 
soul  into  the  slave  of  any  pursuit,  though  to  gain  its  highest 
acquisitions,  or  its  proudest  distinctions. 

The  process  which  would  convert  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
life,  into  the  frozen  form  of  the  mere  student  of  science,  were 
little  better  than  the  act  which  should  convert  the  breathing 
body  into  a  marble  statue.  Reversing  the  fable  of  ancient 
art,  the  shape  might  retain  its  exquisite  lineaments  ;  but  the 
hue,  and  the  charm,  and  the  living  soul  would  have  fled  to¬ 
gether.  No  human  being  has  the  right  to  forego  the  sacred 
attributes  of  nature,  in  devotion  to  any  pursuit.  In  this  lim¬ 
itation  of  culture,  we  cheerfully  acquiesce.  But  we  do  claim 
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for  woman  the  liberty  of  study,  in  whatever  tends  to  deepen,  to 
strengthen,  to  expand,  or  to  adorn  the  structure  of  character. 

“  I  have  no  fancy  for  ladies  learned  in  Latin”  is  some¬ 
times  the  contemptuous  exclamation  of  one  who  has  not  felt 
how  deeply  he  is  indebted  to  that  long-sustained,  arduous  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  powers,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
very  extent  of  the  subject  to  which  his  own  studious  years  were 
devoted, — an  application  which  has  secured  to  him  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  those  very  powers,  and  which  placed  in  his  hand  the 
charming-rod  which  he  now  wields  over  every  object  of  his 
investigations,  and  every  department  of  his  researches, — 
evoking  order,  and  light,  and  thought,  from  the  hitherto  ob¬ 
scure  or  unknown. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  many,  among  women,  to  be  restrict¬ 
ed, — through  false  fear,  on  their  own  part,  or  on  that  of  those 
who  direct  the  course  of  education, — to  subjects  which  can 
be  explored  in  a  year  or  a  quarter's  application.  The  mind 
thus  limited,  is  denied  the  conscious  pleasure  of  long  contin¬ 
ued  vigorous  growth. 

The  Latin  language,  as  it  demands  the  patient  study  of 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  means  of  culture,  to  all 
who  can  command  it.  It  ensures  a  most  effectual  discipline 
of  the  mind,  and  in  a  form  excellently  adapted  to  an  enno¬ 
bling  influence  on  human  character.  It  demands  a  fixed, 
close,  sustained  attention  ;  habits  of  exact,  minute,  careful 
comparison,  sound,  reflective  judgment,  and  sharp  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Its  forms  appeal  incessantly  to  the  sense  of  beauty  ; 
they  elicit  the  full  activity  of  the  imagination  ;  they  mould 
the  taste  after  the  most  exquisite  models ;  and  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  writers  are  imbued  with  the  noblest  sentiments, 
and  the  most  vivid  and  kindling  emotions. 

This  magnificent  language,  ought  not,  it  is  true,  to  usurp 
the  place  of  French  or  Italian.  But  it  has  higher  purposes, 
than  either,  to  serve ;  and  the  temptation  is,  commonly,  so 
strong,  to  dispose  of  any  modern  language,  within  the  com- 
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pass  of  a  school  term ;  the  comparative  difficulty  of  com¬ 
manding  an  adequate  course  of  reading  in  these  languages, 
is  such,  from  the  scarcity  of  appropriate  books,  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  Latin,  as  a  prominent  object  of  attention,  in 
female  schools  of  a  high  order,  becomes  one  of  the  most  au¬ 
spicious  symptoms  of  liberal  feeling,  as  regards  the  education 
of  the  sex. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  our  times,  to  over-extensive  and 
superficial  action  of  the  mind,  receives  its  best  antidote  in  a 
study  requiring  the  depth  and  extent  of  application  demand¬ 
ed  by  this  noble  instrument  of  mental  culture.  Would  a  pa¬ 
rent  give  his  child  the  best  possible  security  against  the  float¬ 
ing  crudities  of  undigested  thought,  with  which  the  press,  in 
our  day,  is  diseased  ?  Let  him  use  his  endeavours  to  direct 
her  attention  to  a  mental  pursuit,  which,  by  the  vigorous  ex¬ 
ercise  inseparable  from  it,  shall  impart  tone,  and  depth,  and 
constancy  of  habit  to  the  mind.  Would  he  invest  the  men¬ 
tal  being  of  his  child  with  a  durable  grace  ?  Let  him  confer 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  language  which  never  fails  to 
impart  its  own  beauty  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

Among  the  branches  of  education  which  require  a  more 
extensive  attention,  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them  at  female 
academies,  may  be  mentioned  history  and  our  vernacular 
literature.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  these  studies,  as  well  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Latin  language,  parents  do  not,  generally,  make  a  more  libe¬ 
ral  assignment  of  their  daughters’  time.  Boys  are  expected 
to  spend  successive  years,  at  an  academy  ;  but  girls,  to  whom 
such  institutions  are,  virtually,  both  school  and  college,  are,  in 
too  many  cases,  allowed  to  attend  them  but  for  a  few  quarters. 
Let  a  truly  generous  nurture  of  the  mind,  demands  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  history  much  more  exact  and  extensive,  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  brief  course  of  school  education,  will  permit.  The 
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minds  of  most  young  ladies,  are  very  imperfectly  furnished  in 
this  indispensable  part  of  mental  culture.  Abridgments  and 
compends  are  tolerated  too  long,  when  their  use  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  first  few  years  of  academic  education,  and  when 
they  are  suffered  to  take  the  place  of  those  ample  and  in¬ 
structive  volumes,  which  not  only  embody  an  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  events,  and  just  views  of  great  characters,  but  pre¬ 
sent  those  profound  reflections,  and  elevated  sentiments, 
which  are  the  exclusive  growth  of  noble  and  sagacious  minds. 
The  style,  too,  in  which  a  great  author  relates  the  events  of 
history,  possesses  a  power  over  the  mind,  which  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  ample  source  whence  it  springs.  It  sustains 
and  inspires  the  soul  of  the  reader,  and,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  imbues  him  with  a  taste  for  forcible  and  graceful  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  liberal  education  of  females,  demands,  that,  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge,  opportunities  should  be  afforded  for 
the  acquisition  of  habits  of  thorough  patient  research,  for  ar¬ 
duous  investigation,  for  the  attainment  of  genuine  personal 
knowledge,  by  extensive  reading,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
mature  and  well-disciplined  mind.  The  impression  is  too 
common,  that  history  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired  sufficiently  well  by  the  reading  of  books  at  home. 
Hence  it  is  so  often  neglected,  till  the  active  duties  of  life 
preclude  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  it,  in  any  adequate 
degree.  History  is  the  great  treasury  of  just  sentiment,  the 
grand  depository  of  character,  the  moral  record  of  the  world, 
the  verified  experience  of  man.  To  study  it  aright,  youth 
needs  the  direction  of  superior  knowledge,  the  aid  of  a  mind, 
which  has  surveyed  the  whole,  and  ascertained  the  relation 
and  the  value  of  every  part. 

If  we  desire  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  superficial  reading  and  desultory  thinking,  we  may 
find  them,  perhaps,  in  the  growing  neglect  of  history,  as  a 
branch  of  education,  and  a  source  of  instruction.  Why  is 
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taste  so  capricious,  why  is  conversation  so  vapid,  among  the 
youthful  part  of  society  ?  Because  we  do  not  offer,  in  sea¬ 
son,  that  adequate  nurture  to  the  mind,  which  the  resources 
of  education  ought  to  furnish.  A  sound  taste  and  a  solid 
character  cannot  be  built  up  without  substantial  means.  The 
true,  the  serious,  the  grave,  may  all  be  found  lying  imbedded 
in  the  channel  of  history.  There  they  abound ;  and  there 
they  will  disclose  themselves,  and  shed  their  rich  and  steady 
light  on  every  earnest  seeker.  There  are  the  Golconda  mines 
of  mental  treasure,  that  will  enrich  the  explorer,  and  send 
her  back  to  life,  laden  with  genuine  wealth.  How  unlike  the 
mephitic  caves  in  which  the  deluded  novel-reader  toils,  as  if 
under  a  penal  doom  of  false  excitement,  and  whence  she  re¬ 
turns  to  life,  exhausted  and  haggard,  incapable  of  energetic 
effort,  disqualified  for  true  healthful  enjoyment. 

Another  department  of  culture,  of  special  value  to  the  fe¬ 
male  sex,  but,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  owing 
to  the  brief  period  usually  allowed  for  the  attendance  of  girls 
at  academies,  is  the  literature  of  our  own  language.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  education,  as 
ought  to  be  implied  in  an  academy,  is  an  opportunity  of  lay¬ 
ing  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  English  classics.  Opinions  differ,  in  relation  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  girls  should  pursue  the  study  of  mathematics, 
or  on  the  advantages  arising  to  them  from  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  ;  but  all  seem  to  agree  on  the  benefits 
which  they  would  derive  from  an  extensive,  systematic,  and 
critical  study  of  the  eminent  writers  of  our  own. 

A  discriminating  judgment  and  a  refined  taste,  in  literature, 
are  closely  allied  to  noble  sentiment  and  elevated  character. 
Nothing  in  the  form  of  mere  acquirement,  contributes  so 
much  to  form  the  pure,  healthful,  inspiring  atmosphere  of 
home ;  nothing  that  results  from  education,  does  more  to  in¬ 
vest  that  sanctuary  of  the  affections  with  a  crowning  charm, 
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than  the  influence  which  radiates  from  the  native  loveliness 
of  woman,  heightened  by  the  finishing  grace  of  a  genuine  lit¬ 
erary  culture. 

The  slight  attention  paid,  during  the  period  of  education, 
to  the  solid  excellence  embodied  in  our  own  great  classics, 
has  led  to  the  present  condition  of  our  vernacular  literature. 
The  mind  and  taste  of  the  majority  of  the  female  sex,  are  not 
formed  on  great  models.  A  very  humble  degree  of  merit,  is 
accepted  at  par,  in  our  current  literature.  A  little  talk  about 
anything,  so  it  be  invested  with  the  pet  phrases  of  the  day, 
is  sufficient  to  gain  admittance  and  welcome  to  the  pages  of 
our  ladies’  magazines.  The  mail  conveyances  are  laden  down, 
at  monthly  and  weekly  intervals,  with  countless  reams  of  such 
trash  ;  and  travelling  agents  innumerable,  are  throwing  them 
in  at  our  doors,  and  thrusting  them  into  the  hands  of  our 
daughters,  to  usurp  the  time  and  attention  which  belong  to 
some  of  the  noblest  purposes  of  human  culture,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  master  pieces  of  genius. 

The  only  effectual  check  to  this  wide-spreading  evil,  is  the 
cultivation  of  true  taste  in  the  young,  by  the  study  of  genu¬ 
ine  excellence  in  thought  and  expression.  Put  a  girl  in  con¬ 
scious  possession  of  the  treasures  of  sentiment  and  language, 
contained  in  our  great  authors,  and  you  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  interest  in  the  flimsy  shreds,  which,  under  the  ex¬ 
quisite  designations  of  ‘  nouvellettes,5  and  ‘  sketches  for  the 
boudoir,’  keep  up  the  present  game  of  imposition  on  youthful 
inexperience  and  popular  credulity.  “  Let  me  first  fill  the 
bushel  with  wheat,”  said  the  sententious  John  Newton, “  and 
then  I  defy  you  to  fill  it  with  chaff.” 

A  thorough  and  extensive  course  of  reading  and  critical 
study,  with  the  aid  of  an  instructor, — aside  from  the  mere 
verbal  analysis  of  their  works, — we  deem  bare  justice  to  the 
ancient  classics.  But  we  do  not  offer  even  the  shadow  of 
that  respect  to  those  great  spirits  whose  productions,  inferior 
neither  in  matter  nor  manner,  are  the  life  of  our  native  lan- 
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guage,  and  whose  loftiest  strains  should  be  our  household 
words. 

English  literature  we  leave,  as  we  do  history,  to  be  studied 
by  the  individual,  after  the  close  of  education  at  school ;  and 
the  result  is,  in  both  cases,  the  same.  The  period  of  active 
duty,  treads,  in  most  instances,  so  closely  on  that  of  school¬ 
days,  that  leisure  is  not  found  for  the  creation  of  new  objects 
of  taste,  and  new  forms  of  application.  The  consequence  is 
what  we  may  daily  see.  The  young  mother,  at  the  intervals 
of  her  arduous  duties,  picks  up  something  to  read,  which  has 
the  superlative  merit  of  being  short.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
go  to  the  library,  or  even  to  get  up,  and  reach  to  the  book¬ 
shelves.  Why  should  she  do  either  ?  Here  is  lying  at  hand, 
on  the  centre  table,  the  last  number  of  the  fashionable  period¬ 
ical,  elegantly  cream-tinted,  without,  and  replete  with  whipt- 
cream  and  trifle,  within.  She  has  but  a  moment  to  spare. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  thing,  it  is  true.  But  she  has  no 
time  for  solid  reading ;  and  so  go  the  precious  moments, — 
which  might,  at  least,  have  sufficed  to  gather,  were  it  no  more 
than  a  few  particles  of  gold  dust, — in  collecting  a  few  flakes 
of  copper  leaf. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  advert,  here,  to  the  formation  of  a 
select  library,  designed  to  furnish  appropriate  reading  for  the 
young  ladies  connected  with  this  academy.  The  character 
of  the  books  of  which  our,  as  yet,  limited  selection  consists, 
has  justly  been  a  subject  of  close  attention,  in  preference  to 
the  display  of  a  large  number  of  volumes.  The  plan,  already 
adopted,  of  requiring  of  the  readers  an  account  of  the  works 
which  they  peruse,  is  one  excellently  adapted  to  secure  the 
best  purposes  of  reading.  It  incorporates  information  with 
the  mind  itself ;  it  furnishes  the  best  materials  for  expression  ; 
it  preoccupies  the  thoughts  with  solid  matter,  and  prevents 
an  undue  regard  for  mere  manner  and  style.  It  constitutes 
the  best  possible  form  of  exercise  in  composition. 
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The  practice  of  recapitulating  the  substance  of  a  book,  de¬ 
mands  a  faithful  analysis  of  its  contents,  a  close  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  which  the  work  treats,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  reader’s  own  mind,  on  its  various  topics.  It  imparts,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power  of  arranging  and  digesting  a  subject, 
and  presenting  it  in  its  unity  and  full  effect.  Reading  is 
thus  converted  from  a  species  of  passive  routine  into  an  active, 
healthful,  and  invigorating  exercise  ;  and  thought  rendered 
available  for  actual  purposes,  or  for  social  enjoyment. 

To  recount,  orally,  the  topics  of  a  useful  book,  is  one  of 
the  best  preparations  for  intelligent  and  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  practice  which  not  only  gives  a  value,  but  a 
charm,  to  social  communication.  It  silently  imparts  a  habit 
of  correct  and  graceful  expression,  and  redeems,  to  noble 
purposes,  the  hours  which  might  otherwise  pass  in  idle  talk 
about  things  trivial  or  unimportant. 

Professor  Jardine,  of  Glasgow  University,  in  his  Outlines 
of  Philosophical  Education,  points  out,  as  a  great  defect  in 
established  forms  of  mental  culture,  the  want  of  due  scope 
and  action,  to  the  communicative  and  expressive  powers  of 
man.  That  judicious  writer  speaks  eloquently  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  inseparable  from  our  present  limited  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  he  justly  regards  as  directed,  too  exclusively, 
to  the  passive  and  reflective  capacities  of  the  mind,  and  as 
falling  short  of  some  of  the  most  useful  purposes  of  education, 
by  neglecting  to  balance,  more  justly,  the  power  of  acquiring, 
by  that  of  imparting. 

To  the  female  sex,  as  destined  to  furnish  the  mothers  and 
the  teachers  of  the  human  race,  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  the 
power  of  communicating  appropriately,  is  of  inexpressible  va¬ 
lue.  Man,  in  the  seclusion  and  silence  of,  perhaps,  solitary 
occupation,  can  afford,  comparatively,  to  neglect  his  powers 
of  communication  and  expression.  Not  so  with  woman. 
If  the  mother  is  silent,  the  soul  of  the  child  by  her  side,  lies 
torpid  and  helpless, — is  robbed  of  life  and  nurture.  In  all 
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the  circumstances  of  life,  affectionate  communication  is  the  law 
of  woman’s  nature.  The  winning  words  which  fall  from  her 
lips,  are  not  only  to  guide  the  child,  but  silently,  yet  most 
effectively,  to  mould  the  man. 

The  time  usually  allotted  to  an  address  like  this,  will  not 
permit  me  to  enlarge  on  this  branch  of  my  subject.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  speak  of  but  one  other  department  of  education,  which 
seems  to  demand  more  time  for  its  accomplishment,  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  art  of  reading , — not 
merely  as  a  graceful  acquirement  in  females,  but  one  which 
involves  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  accomplishes  high 
intellectual  purposes, — as  one  which  is  of  equal  value  in  do¬ 
mestic  and  in  social  life, — one  which  contributes  to  the  no¬ 
blest  moral  effects,  in  the  impartation  of  sentiment,  and 
which  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  still  higher  purposes,  reach¬ 
ing  far  beyond  the  present  limited  sphere  of  human  action, 
by  the  spiritual  and  eternal  truths  which  it  may  serve  to 
quicken  in  the  mind,  by  fit  utterance  to  the  ear. 

To  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  society,  or 
the  progress  of  the  general  mind,  the  actual  influence  exert¬ 
ed  by  woman,  must  ever  be  an  important  consideration. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  woman,  and  all  that  has 
a  tendency  to  add  to  it,  or  detract  from  it,  must  therefore  be 
subjects  of  the  deepest  concern.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  so 
much  importance  is  necessarily  attached  to  a  branch  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  means  of  which  so  much  may  be  effected  by  the  fe¬ 
male  sex. 

The  contemplation  of  the  topic  on  which  we  are  now  en¬ 
tered,  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  serious  evils, 
arising  both  from  neglect  and  perversion  of  culture.  I  shall  be 
acquitted,  I  trust,  in  the  statements  which  I  proceed  to  make, 
of  any  desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  I  would  not  overdraw  a  single  lineament 
in  the  picture  of  deficiency,  which,  to  be  true  to  my  subject, 
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I  must  sketch.  I  will  state,  briefly,  a  few  facts,  not  only  as 
the  result  of  personal  observation,  but  as  the  often  repeated 
remark  of  others. 

The  substance  of  my  present  charge, — if  we  may  call  it  by 
so  grave  a  name, — against  existing  forms  of  female  education, 
is,  that  most  young  ladies  read  very  poorly, — so  poorly,  that, 
in  the  social  circle, — at  school, — or  at  home, — they  give  no 
aid  to  the  sentiment  which  they  utter,  in  reading,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  obscure  or  impair  it. 

An  observer,  in  even  our  higher  establishments  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  females,  will,  at  once,  perceive,  on  hearing  the  pre¬ 
valent  style  of  reading,  that,  if  the  voice  is  a  true  indication  of 
the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  individu¬ 
al,  culture  has  failed  of  effecting  its  purposes.  The  feeble, 
husky  tone  in  which  the  reading  is  executed,  bespeaks  a  de¬ 
fective  physical  organization  ;  a  culpable  neglect  of  bodily 
exercise  ;  an  ear  that  has  caught  no  lesson  from  the  pure  tone 
of  the  running  stream,  the  singing  bird,  or  the  happy  child  ; 
an  embarrassment  which  arises  from  a  morbid  and  unnecessa¬ 
ry  self-consciousness,  or  a  blamable  timidity,  and  a  misplaced 
diffidence  ;  the  absence  of  a  just  moral  courage,  of  the  firm¬ 
ness,  which  seeks  only  to  maintain  a  self-balance,  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances, — of  that  rectitude  of  soul  which  does  not  swerve 
or  shrink  from  any  true  position, —  that  constancy  of  spirit, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  genuine  modesty  and  just  reserve, 
and  keeps  them  from  sinking  into  the  vice  of  bashfulness. 

Another  universal  indication  of  ineffectual  culture,  in 
the  reading  of  young  ladies,  is  that  hurried  manner,  which, 
like  the  suppressed  tone  already  mentioned,  tells  of  a  neglect¬ 
ed  constitution,  as  regards  the  invigorating  influence  of  ac¬ 
tive  exercise  in  the  open  air,  enfeebled  nerves,  and  an  enfee¬ 
bled  brain,  the  absence  of  self-possession  and  self-control, — 
that  lamentable  deficiency  which  leaves  the  individual  not 
herself,  the  moment  that  she  begins  to  read  aloud.  The  read¬ 
ing  which  results  from  such  conditions  of  mind  and  body, 
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is,  of  course,  as  untrue  to  the  author  read,  as  to  the  person 
who  reads  It  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  writer,  but 
only,  or  chiefly,  the  embarrassment  of  the  reader.  It  resem¬ 
bles,  in  its  effect  to  the  ear,  that  presented  to  the  eye,  when 
the  sheet  has  been  accidentally  disturbed  in  the  press,  and 
there  comes  forth,  instead  of  the  clear,  dark,  well-defined  let¬ 
ter,  executed  distinctly  on  the  fair  white  page,  a  blur  of  half¬ 
shade,  and  a  haze  of  double  letters,  which  no  eye  can  reduce 
to  order  or  clearness, — a  page  in  which  there  is  nothing  for 
the  mind,  and  which  the  printer, — to  use  his  expressive  no¬ 
menclature, — lays  aside  among  ‘  imperfections.’ 

One  of  the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  appropriate 
reading,  is,  that  the  voice  of  the  reader  varies,  in  the  progress 
of  the  theme,  with  the  varying  feelings  which  the  language 
developes.  But  the  reading  of  most  young  ladies  is,  through¬ 
out,  feeble,  flat,  and  monotonous.  It  seems,  sometimes, 
designed  to  verify,  so  far,  Iago’s  malicious  speech  about 
“  chronicling  small  beer.” 

A  liberal  education,  surely,  should  produce  such  results, 
that,  when  we  hand  to  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  daughter,  the 
page  of  Milton,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Young,  or  of  Cowper,  or 
of  a  writer  who  is,  perhaps,  the  ornament  of  her  own  sex, 
and  ask  her  to  read  a  noble  sentiment,  which  a  passing  oc¬ 
currence,  or  a  thought  in  conversation,  has  called  up,  in  the 
family  circle  ;  her  intellectual  culture  should  tell  upon  her 
tone,  and  add  the  inspiration  of  a  living  voice  to  the  words 
of  the  departed  bard,  causing  poetry  to  fulfil  its  true  office, 
in  exalting  and  adorning  our  daily  life.  The  reading,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  is  done  in  the  usual  style,  will,  in  such  cases,  neu¬ 
tralize  the  effect  of  both  language  and  sentiment,  and  throw 
a  most  efficacious  damper  over  the  celestial  fire  ;  the  younger 
hearers  will  probably  soon  begin  to  yawn,  and,  in  a  half  audi¬ 
ble  whisper,  propose  going  to  bed  ;  the  husband,  who  has 
been  looking,  with  grave  abstractedness,  into  the  fire,  conti¬ 
nues  his  fixed  and  solemnly  earnest  gaze,  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion,  after  the  reading  has  ceased,  and  wakes  up,  at  last,  from 
his  reverie,  with,  “  Have  you  read  it  all  ?” 

Permit  me  to  introduce,  here,  the  appropriate  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  on  reading,  as  a  desirable  accomplishment 
in  the  female  sex.  They  were  elicited  by  the  occasion  of 
hearing  Queen  Victoria  read  the  customary  royal  speech  to 
the  assembled  houses  of  parliament.  “  At  first  view,  it  seem¬ 
ed  remarkable,  that  one  so  young  should  evince  such  entire 
self-possession,  nor  betray,  by  the  least  shade  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  a  consciousness  that  every  eye  in  that  vast  assembly, 
was  fixed  on  her.  This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  queenly 
training  in  which  she  has  become  so  perfect.  Her  voice  is 
clear  and  melodious,  and  her  enunciation  so  correct,  that 
every  word  of  her  speech  was  distinctly  audible,  to  the  far¬ 
thest  extremity  of  the  House  of  Lords.  She  possesses,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  accomplishment  of  fine  reading.  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  fair  daughters  of  my  own  land, 
who  wear  no  crown,  save  that  of  loveliness  and  virtue,  would 
more  justly  value  the  worth  of  this  accomplishment,  and 
more  faithfully  endeavour  to  acquire  it.  For  I  remember 
how  often,  in  our  seminaries  of  education,  I  had  listened, 
almost  breathlessly,  to  sentiments,  which,  I  knew  from  the 
lips  that  uttered  them,  must  be  true  and  beautiful ;  but  only 
stifled  sounds,  or  a  few  uncertain  murmurings,  repaid  the 
toil.  I  wish  that  all  who  conduct  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  would  insist  on,  at  least,  an  audible  utterance,  and  not 
consider  their  own  office  to  be  faithfully  filled,  unless  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  graceful  elocution  is  attained.” 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  said,  in  extenuation  of 
the  great  deficiency  so  common,  as  regards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  good  reading.  Much  may  justly  be  said  about  de¬ 
fective  modes  of  instruction  in  childhood,  and  much  about 
the  timidity  and  diffidence  natural  to  the  sex.  But  much 
that  is  said  about  diffidence,  is  founded  on  misapprehension. 
The  modest  reserve  which  shrinks  from  display,  is,  certainly, 
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one  of  the  lines  of  truth  in  female  character.  But  the  line 
needs  a  steady  and  firm  hand,  to  draw  it  clearly  and  aright, 
— to  keep  it  from  deviating  to  false  diffidence,  false  reserve, 
and  that  haunting  enemy  of  female  character,  false  modesty. 
When,  in  the  social  circle,  the  school,  or  the  family,  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  turn  is  come,  to  partake  actively  in  the  common  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  to  contribute  her  share  to  the  general  fund  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  the  diffidence  which  prevents,  is  a 
morbid  intrusion  of  self,  and  is,  in  at  least  the  gentler  sense 
of  the  word, — an  impertinence,  in  effect. 

One  very  useful  exercise,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
process  of  reading  with  spirit  and  propriety,  and  of  casting  off 
those  mechanical,  unmeaning,  and  inexpressive  tones,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  acquired  in  the  common  routine  of 
school-reading,  is  the  practice  of  reading  pieces  composed  by 
the  reader.  No  method  is  so  effectual  for  imparting  genu¬ 
ine  emphasis,  appropriate  pauses,  and  correct  inflections  of 
voice.  Fastidious  tastes  have  objected  to  this  form  of  exer¬ 
cise,  as  incompatible  with  due  modesty  and  reserve,  on  the 
part  of  females,  if  the  performance  is  carried  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  actual  necessity,  in  the  routine  of  class-duty.  In  this 
shape,  it  is  admitted  to  be  indispensable ;  but  it  is  objected 
to,  on  occasions  when  parents,  friends,  or  a  board  of  trustees, 
are  present.  The  exercise,  then,  is  thought,  by  some,  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  publicity  and  display. 

Delicacy  of  feeling,  in  whatever  regards  female  character 
and  sentiment,  is  a  consideration  entitled,  always,  to  the 
greatest  respect.  No  true  friend  to  the  sex,  will  wish  to  see 
woman  indifferent  on  such  topics.  Masculine  hardihood 
man  must  shrink  from,  in  the  person  of  woman.  But  care 
must  be  taken  to  discriminate,  in  all  cases,  between  circum¬ 
stances  of  formal  publicity,  and  those  in  which  there  is  mere¬ 
ly  an  accidental  or  occasional  enlargement  of  a  social  circle. 
Self-possession,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company,  or  a  nu¬ 
merous  party,  is  an  attainment  indispensable,  not  merely  to 
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the  cultivated  woman,  or  the  well-bred  lady,  as  such,  but  to 
every  female  who  would  cherish  that  social  spirit  which  is  so 
peculiarly  an  attribute  of  Christianity,  rendering  every  wor¬ 
shipping  community  an  assemblage  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  requiring  the  cooperation  of  each,  in  promoting  the  well¬ 
being  of  all. 

The  lady  who  cannot  express  an  opinion,  in  the  form  of 
conversation  or  of  reading,  because  fifty  of  her  fellow-be¬ 
ings  are  present, — not  only  assigns  an  absurd  importance 
to  the  presence  and  observation  of  others,  but  falls  back, 
most  gratuitously,  from  her  proportion  of  social  duty,  on 
grounds  of  feeling  which  begin  and  end  with  a  reference  to 
self.  There  are  numberless  occasions  in  life,  in  which  the 
moral  courage  to  avow  an  impression,  or  advance  a  sentiment, 
in  the  presence  of  many,  may  be  of  the  utmost  moment  ;  and 
the  woman  is  not  rightly  educated,  who  is  not  prepared, — so 
far  as  the  influence  of  appropriate  education  extends, — for 
such  emergencies. 

The  introduction  of  this  subject,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  excu¬ 
sed,  on  account  of  the  reference  which  is  sometimes  made  to 
it,  on  the  occasion  of  our  usual  examinations,  at  the  close  of 
our  academic  terms.  But  the  principle  for  which  we  plead, 
extends  beyond  the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  school 
arrangements. 

Education,  if  it  is  true  to  its  purposes,  will  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  preparation  for  even  the  contingencies  of  life, — so 
far,  at  least,  as  instruction  and  exercise  tend  to  strengthen  the 
mind,  and  prepare  it  for  effective  action,  in  wider  spheres  of 
duty,  than  those  of  childhood  and  youth.  The  best  of  all 
forms  of  preparation  must  be  those  which  most  closely  ap¬ 
proach  the  discharge  of  actual  duties  in  the  family  and  the 
social  circle.  Hence  the  great  value  of  the  exercise  to  which 
we  are  now  adverting.  Silently  and  unconsciously  trained 
by  such  means,  the  girl  grows  up  into  the  woman,  prepared 
to  acquit  herself  aright,  to  whatever  social  duty  she  may  be 
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justly  called.  She  loses,  by  such  preparation,  no  appropri¬ 
ate  charm  of  her  sex,  but  only  that  intrusive  and  disturbing 
embarrassment  which  unfits  its  victim  for  the  performance  of 
her  duties  in  society. 

The  sister,  the  wife,  or  the  mother,  converting  herself  into 
the  bold  declaimer  in  public  assemblies,  shocks  the  natural 
feeling  of  both  sexes.  But,  in  shrinking  from  such  a  position, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  young  woman  should  dis¬ 
qualify  herself  to  utter  her  own  thoughts,  if  the  circle  of  hear¬ 
ers  be  extended  above  half-a-dozen  persons.  Because  we  do 
not,  in  this  country,  admire  the  process  of  training  boarding- 
school  misses  to  military  force  and  precision  of  step  in  walk¬ 
ing,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  drill  sergeant,  must  we 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  bandage 
and  compress  the  feet  of  our  daughters  till  they  can  hardly 
either  walk  or  stand  ? 

The  remarks  already  offered,  having  extended  beyond 
what  was  anticipated,  we  will  pass  to  a  brief  indication  of  a 
few  subjects  which  are  important  to  the  formation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  character  in  females,  but  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
usual  scope  of  education,  even  in  establishments  designed  to 
confer  the  highest  advantages  of  mental  discipline.  Here,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  suggest,  that  one  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  requisites  to  vigour  of  intellect,  is  a  firm  tone  of  health , 
with  its  natural  concomitant,  elasticity  of  spirits.  Without 
these  advantages,  there  may,  indeed,  be  extensive  acquire 
ments  made ;  but  the  power  to  enjoy  and  to  use  them,  will 
be  wanting ;  the  feeling  of  intellectual  beauty  will  be  cold 
and  languid,  and  the  ability  to  express  it  will  be  equally 
:npaired. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  females  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind,  that  exercise  within  doors,  though  in  very  active  forms, 
is  of  little  benefit,  compared  to  exposure  to  the  open  air,  with 
activity  sufficient  to  maintain  the  glow  of  animation.  The 
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rarified  atmosphere  within  doors,  brings  down  the  tone  of 
nerve  and  mind,  and  insensibly  induces  morbid  habits  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  both.  The  invigorating  outward  air  breathes  life  into 
the  whole  being,  maintains  the  healthful  play  of  feeling,  and 
imparts  the  ability  to  sustain  vigorous  application  of  the  mind, 
without  exhaustion. 

Female  life,  in  our  day,  and  in  this  country,  especially,  is 
too  little  conversant  with  exercise  and  recreation,  to  yield  the 
results  of  strength  and  activity.  An  eminent  clergyman  of  a 
neighbouring  State,  expressed,  in  my  hearing,  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Europe,  the  opinion  that  no  reformation  in  our 
modes  of  education  for  females,  would  be  so  effective,  as  the 
introduction  of  the  habit  of  spending  three  or  four  hours, 
daily,  in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  modes  so  rigorously 
observed  in  European  establishments.  He  had  been  led  to 
this  conclusion,  from  his  personal  observation.  He  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent 
his  first  evening  in  that  city,  in  a  very  interesting  circle  of 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Accustomed  to  the  attenuated  frames, 
feeble  voices,  and  reserved  expression  of  his  country-women, 
the  vigorous  forms,  the  animated  movements,  the  full  utter¬ 
ance,  the  apparent  strength  of  character,  in  the  Scottish  ladies, 
and, — not  less, — the  earnestness  and  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  conversed  on  general  subjects,  took  him  by  sur¬ 
prise.  “  I  knew  not,”  he  said,  “  which  most  to  admire,  the 
life  and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  or  the  poetic  beauty  and 
freshness  of  their  expression.  It  is  true  that  when  I  looked 
at  their  fine  healthy  appearance,  I  could  trace  much  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  aid  in  their  acquisitions.  But,  after  staying  a  few  days 
in  the  city,  I  ascertained  that  most  of  these  ladies  made  it  a 
practice  to  spend  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  in  the  open  air,  in 
summer, — and  several,  even  in  winter  ;  and  that  they  deem¬ 
ed  the  loss  of  exercise  a  severe  privation.  After  spending  a 
delightful  season  in  that  city,”  he  continued,  “I  could  not  but 
most  earnestly  wish  that  my  own  country-women  would  adopt 
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such  a  regimen,  and  substitute,  for  their  slender  frames,  pallid 
countenances,  suppressed  tones,  and  sedentary  habits,  the 
healthy  forms,  glowing  features,  energetic  expression,  and  ac¬ 
tive  life,  of  the  women  of  Edinburgh.” 

In  close  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  health,  is  the 
prosecution  of  such  studies  as  lead  to  excursions ,  and  obser¬ 
vation ,  in  the  open  air.  Botany  and  mineralogy  are  health¬ 
ful  and  inspiring  studies,  deserving  the  attention  of  all  young 
females, — not  only  for  the  pleasing  knowledge  which  they  im¬ 
part,  but,  still  more,  for  that  love  of  nature  which  they  cher¬ 
ish,  and  the  active  habits  which  they  induce.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  plants,  is  a  pursuit  invaluable  for  its  tendency  to  simi¬ 
lar  results.  But  the  tending  of  a  flower  in  the  garden,  will 
do  more  to  enliven  the  feelings,  and  to  maintain  the  glow  of 
health,  than  the  care  of  a  whole  conservatory.  Still  more 
conducive  to  healthy  tone  of  nerve,  and  to  a  genuine  relish  for 
nature,  is  the  frequent  ramble  after  wild  flowers  in  their  native 
spots.  A  single  columbine,  gathered,  in  spring,  from  the  cleft 
in  the  sunny  side  of  the  rock ;  a  cardinal  flower,  plucked,  in 
summer,  from  the  crevice  in  the  flat  stone,  that  parts  the  waters 
of  the  brook ;  or  a  blue  gentian,  culled  on  the  gravelly  bank, 
in  autumn,  after  an  hour’s  walk  to  reach  it,  will  infuse  more 
genuine  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  than  the  possession  of 
a  whole  bed  of  prize  dahlias. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  introducing,  here,  an  instance  in 
which  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  extent  to  which  a  judi¬ 
cious  instructor  may,  by  very  simple  means,  cherish  the  love 
of  nature  in  childhood. 

Occasion  led  me  to  call,  some  years  ago,  at  a  ‘  store’  in  a 
small  country  town.  While  making  some  inquiries  of  the 
person  who  kept  the  store,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
lively  noise  of  juvenile  feet  and  voices,  overhead,  and  on  the 
stairs.  The  shopkeeper  explained,  by  mentioning  that  his 
second  floor  was  occupied  by  a  young  lady,  for  a  schoolroom  ; 
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and  that  the  children  were  now  going  out,  to  enjoy  their 
usual  half-hour’s  playtime. 

I  observed  that  each  of  the  little  girls  had  a  brown  paper 
book  under  her  arm,  and  that  all,  instead  of  stopping  to  play 
in  the  village  street,  ran  immediately  across  to  the  nearest 
road  leading  out  into  the  fields. 

The  owner  of  the  store  took  occasion  to  mention  to  me, 
that,  during  the  summer  season,  the  teacher  of  these  children, 
made  it  a  practice  to  encourage  them  to  spend  their  playtime 
in  gathering  leaves  of  all  sorts,  with  a  view  to  study  their  dif¬ 
ferent  forms ;  and  that  some  of  the  more  diligent  of  her  pu¬ 
pils,  had  already  collected  sufficient  to  form  several  large  vol¬ 
umes.  On  rainy  days,  the  usual  playtime  was  spent  by  the 
children,  in  listening  to  the  teacher’s  remarks  on  the  plants 
from  which  the  leaves  had  been  obtained. 

Nature’s  expedients,  it  is  always  remarked,  even  when  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  results, 
are  always  the  most  simple  :  so  are  the  means  of  judicious 
education.  The  young  lady  who  taught  this  school,  had 
thus  most  effectually  secured  her  pupils  against  the  evils  and 
the  exposure  of  playing  in  the  streets  ;  she  was  accustoming 
her  juvenile  dependants  to  a  healthful,  improving,  and  inspi¬ 
ring  use  of  all  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body  ;  forming 
their  taste  by  the  purest  and  the  happiest  influences ;  and 
training  them  to  pursuits  from  which  they  would  return,  ra¬ 
diant  with  sunshine,  to  the  seclusion  of  school  or  of  home. 

“  The  man  who  marries  that  girl,” — said  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
speaking  most  justly,  though  with  a  father’s  fondness,  of  his 
eldest  daughter, — “  brings  perpetual  sunshine  into  his  house.” 

This  amiable  and  lamented  being  shared  largely,  it  is  well 
known,  in  her  father’s  love  of  sun  and  open  air,  and  hillside 
ramble. 

Our  judicious  New  England  village  teacher,  had,  I  thought, 
done  her  part,  to  enable  her  little  charge  to  become,  each  one 
‘  a  sunbeam  on  the  floor’  of  home. 
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The  cultivation  of  taste ,  is  another  of  those  departments 
of  education,  in  which  much  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
individual.  The  study  of  languages,  and  the  practice  of  read¬ 
ing  and  of  composition,  are  the  chief  sources  of  influence  on 
taste,  that  can  be  resorted  to,  in  the  period  of  school  educa¬ 
tion.  In  some  establishments,  it  is  true,  as  in  that  with  which 
we  are  directly  concerned,  pupils  enjoy  the  additional  aid  of 
instruction  in  music  and  drawing, — pursuits  which  exert  a 
most  powerful  influence,  in  cherishing  the  tendencies  of  the 
young  mind  towards  the  beautiful  in  form  and  in  sound. 
Pure  taste  and  discriminating  judgment,  in  the  teachers  of 
these  branches  of  education,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
valuable  attainment,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Without  these 
primary  aids,  girls  had  better  be  left  to  those  influences  which 
spring  from  their  own  constitutional  susceptibility  to  nature 
and  to  sentiment,  as  sources  of  refinement,  than  suffer  the  in¬ 
describable  evils  resulting  from  false  or  perverted  taste. 

But  after  the  best  initiatory  instruction,  the  benefits  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  drawing  and  in  music,  depend  entirely  on  judicious 
personal  culture.  It  matters  little  that  a  young  lady  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  under  a  teacher  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  taste  and  skill,  if  she  allows  her  practice  to  run  into 
the  line  of  fancy  scenes  of  delicately  graceful  Gothic  cas¬ 
tles,  slender  upright  trees,  and  prettily  draped  knights  and 
damsels,  promenading  in  trim  gardens  ;  or  if  she  restricts  her¬ 
self  to  the  painting  of  those  birds  and  flowers  which  exist  no¬ 
where  but  on  much-abused  paper  or  canvass.  The  taste 
which  is  formed  by  such  exercises,  is  irretrievably  perverted : 
every  new  essay,  in  such  style,  only  stereotypes  a  fault.  Let 
the  young  student,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to  draw  a  tree? 
to  paint  a  flower,  or  to  sketch  a  group  of  objects,  from  nature  ; 
and  how  different  the  result !  Let  the  attempt  even  prove  a 
failure,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  instruction  poured  over  the 
mind,  a  whole  world  of  impressions  stamped  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  fresh  sensibility  awakened  to  every  beauty  of  form, 
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and  light,  and  colour.  The  student  rises  from  her  work  to  new 
perceptions  of  grace,  and  symmetry,  and  perfection,  in  nature 
and  in  art,  and,  not  less,  in  soul  and  character. 

Similar  effects  follow  the  cultivation  of  music.  A  girl  at 
school,  may  have  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  of  faithful 
and  able  instruction.  But  it  will  all  be  unavailing,  if  she 
give  up  her  subsequent  hours  of  practice  to  the  low  strains 
of  a  popular  ballad,  or  to  rattling  off  some  delicious  little  snuff¬ 
box  waltz.  Her  instrument  and  her  voice  become  thus  the 
effectual  means  of  degrading  her  taste  to  the  low  and  the  triv¬ 
ial  ;  and  every  hour  devoted  to  such  practice,  becomes  an 
additional  security  that  she  shall  never  rise  to  the  refinement 
and  elevation  of  soul,  which  music  is  so  beautifully  adapted 
to  confer.  Let  a  young  lady,  on  the  contrary,  regard  every 
hour  which  she  devotes  to  music,  as  consecrated  to  higher 
attainments  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment,  of  beauty,  and 
to  the  power  of  exalting  her  own  sense  of  loveliness  and  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  she  will  select  the  works  of  great  composers 
only.  She  may  not  be  able  to  perform  any  but  their  easiest 
and  slightest  productions.  But  to  these  she  will  adhere,  as 
to  the  manna  of  genius,  and  shrink  from  the  other,  as  from 
the  messes  of  Egypt.  She  will  be  content  to  wait  patiently, 
and  practise  assiduously,  for  the  skill  which,  in  due  time,  will 
reward  her  resolution  and  her  perseverance,  and  enable  her 
to  present  more  faithfully,  and  enjoy  more  amply,  the  richer 
fruits  of  great  minds. 

Much  as  I  have  encroached  on  the  time  of  those  who  hear 
me,  I  cannot  pass  by  the  connexion  existing  between  the 
present  branch  of  my  subject,  and  the  introduction  into 
schools  for  females,  of  systematic  exercises  designed  to  de- 
velope  and  invigorate  the  body,  and  mould  its  movements 
by  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  grace.  Were  your  attention 
not  already  exhausted,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  speak  of  the 
immense  advantages,  which  such  exercise  ensures,  in  connex- 
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ion  with  preparatory  training,  in  that  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  which  I  am  personally  conversant.  But  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  all  such  considerations,  and  limit  myself  to  con¬ 
gratulating  the  patrons  of  this  institution,  on  the  fact  of  such 
means  of  personal  culture  and  such  aids  to  graceful  deport¬ 
ment,  being  accessible  to  the  pupils. 

The  mother,  bending  in  tender  assiduity  over  her  infant, 
is  always,  though  unconsciously,  practising  the  gentle  motions, 
the  winning  tones  and  smiles,  which  constitute  Nature’s  inef¬ 
faceable,  eternal  language  of  beauty  and  grace.  All  harshness, 
all  rigidness,  all  coldness,  all  repulsiveness  of  manner,  are,  in 
her  case,  banished  by  the  law  of  love.  But  the  true  and  appro¬ 
priate  developement  of  feminine  mind,  from  its  earliest  stages, 
demands  a  ceaseless  regard  to  the  principle  of  beauty,  as  a 
rule  of  action  and  expression ;  and  woman  is  untrue  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  her  Creator,  when,  by  any  influence  of  sophistry, 
she  acquires  a  distaste,  or  affects  a  contempt  for  its  power. — 
It  is  the  beauty  of  woman’s  superior  moral  nature,  that  touch¬ 
es  man  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  her  whose  compara¬ 
tive  feebleness  might  otherwise  induce  neglect  or  contempt. 

In  the  most  barbarous  conditions  of  the  race,  we  perceive 
the  dawning  of  that  sentiment,  which,  to  man  in  more  high¬ 
ly  cultivated  communities,  makes  woman,  acting  under  the 
sway  of  maternal  love,  one  of  the  most  impressive  proofs  of 
the  existence  and  the  benignity  of  God. 

The  just  appreciation  of  Beauty,  is  not  one  of  those  influ¬ 
ences  which  expend  themselves  on  the  exterior:  it  works  in¬ 
wardly  and  deeply,  in  the  soul.  From  the  love  of  beauty  in 
form,  sound,  or  motion,  we  pass,  by  a  law  of  our  constitution, 
to  the  love  of  beauty  in  thought,  in  sentiment,  in  character, 
in  action.  “  The  beauty  of  holiness,”  is  not  a  phrase  without 
meaning. 

Of  that  self-education,  which  follows  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  school,  no  part  is  so  important,  in  relation  to  the  actu- 
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al  duties  of  life,  as  the  regulation  which  a  young  woman  pre¬ 
scribes  to  herself,  concerning  her  mingling  with  society. 

Leaving  the  comparative  seclusion  of  study  and  of  school, 
a  young  person  should  find,  on  going  into  company,  a  scene 
in  which  her  thoughts  are  to  enjoy  a  wider  scope,  her  youth¬ 
ful  sympathies  a  freer  range, — a  scene  in  which  she  may  study 
heart  and  character ;  in  which  observation  has  to  do  with  life 
and  reality,  and  where  reflection  may  treasure  up  the  germs 
of  wisdom.  Youth  has  a  right  to  expect  that  society,  by  the 
diversity  of  sentiment,  and  character,  and  life,  which  it  pre¬ 
sents,  shall  furnish  the  most  powerful  incitements  to  the  mind, 
shall  impel  it  in  new  directions,  raise  it  to  new  and  wider 
views,  and  consummate  the  long  career  of  culture,  by  open¬ 
ing  those  opportunities,  and  providing  those  materials,  which 
are  inaccessible  to  the  most  diligent,  if  unaided,  self-culture. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  disadvantages,  however,  which 
the  young  mind  has,  in  our  day,  to  encounter,  that,  on  pass¬ 
ing  from  school  into  society,  the  mental  atmosphere,  does 
not  prove  genial  and  inspiring,  but  is  felt  to  be  chilling  and 
unpropitious.  In  the  spirit  of  a  servile  copying  of  European 
habits,  we  have  lost  the  genuine  freedom  of  social  intercourse : 
we  open  our  houses  to  our  friends  once  a  month,  once  a 
quarter,  or  it  may  be  once  a  year  only,  in  a  formal  way, 
which  is  pretty  well  understood  as  an  effectual  veto  on  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  mere  neighbourly,  or  perhaps  formal,  call,  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  such  occasions  as  these  artificial 
congregations  of  men  and  women,  furnish,  our  daughters  may 
see  a  multitude,  or,  as  it  has,  not  inaptly,  been  termed,  a  mob 
of  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  but  to  say,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  see  or  enjoy  society,  would  be  ab¬ 
surd.  The  victim  of  one  of  these  heartless  attempts  at  gre¬ 
garious  life,  sees  many  people,  and  is  seen  by  many  :  she 
plays  a  part  in  a  pageant,  in  which  all  is  vain  show  for  the 
eye,  but  in  which  there  is  very  little  even  for  the  ear,  and 
still  less  for  the  mind.  The  confusion  of  the  scene  renders 
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it  impossible  to  communicate  in  any  other  form  than  that  of 
a  few  brief  common-place  questions  and  answers :  conversa¬ 
tion  must  exist  elsewhere  :  a  sentiment,  or  even  a  sentence, 
were  something  too  substantial  for  such  a  world  of  phantas¬ 
magoria.  Of  the  little  scarce-heard  music,  and  the  much 
dancing,  and  the  various  eating  and  drinking,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  are  only  additional 
and  diversified  forms  of  the  bonus  which  false  taste  delights 
to  confer  on  stupidity. 

What  is  there,  in  an  evening  so  spent,  to  cherish  those  in¬ 
fluences  which  the  liberal  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  designed 
to  impart  ?  If  such  spectacles  must  be  got  up  ; — and  doubtless, 
they  are  often  very  splendid,  and  quite  as  well  worth  seeing  as 
many  other  great  sights  ; — let  us  not  insult  the  nature  which 
God  has  given  us,  by  calling  these  scenes  legitimate  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  social  man.  Let  us  have  some  other  resorts,  where 
our  wives  and  daughters  may  have  opportunity  to  enjoy  their 
own  being,  and  to  manifest  those  traits  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  human  intercourse. 

To  every  young  woman  who  is  entering  society,  with  the 
desire  of  rendering  it  conducive  to  a  noble  happiness,  let  the 
warning  word  be  dropped,  Shun,  as  an  utter  waste  of  heart 
and  time,  all  crowded  evening  parties  :*  they  will  rob  you 
of  the  fresh  hue  of  health  ;  they  will  leave  you  languid 
from  the  absence  of  just  incitement,  weary  of  prattle,  worn 
with  unmeaning  formality,  till,  ere  long,  you  lose  the  relish 
of  a  well-toned  mind. 

But  a  young  lady  replies,  We  find  the  world  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  it :  we  cannot  change  its  customs  :  we  cannot  mould 
society  :  we  enter  it  to  derive,  not  to  exert  an  influence. 
True  ;  but  you  can  select  circle,  and  time,  and  place.  If  you 
must  go  on  the  errand  of  sight-seeing,  to  great  parties,  you 

#  An  eminent  Frenchwoman  very  justly  defined  every  circle  as 
too  numerous  for  true  social  and  mental  purposes,  in  which  all  could 
not  easily  attend  to  the  same  conversation. 
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can  go  seldom  :  you  can  reserve  frequent  communication  for 
the  intimate  circle,  which,  like  yourself,  takes  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  mind,  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  in  the  productions  of  art,  in  the  rational 
and  refined  intercourse  of  life, — in  the  circle  of  kindred 
minds,  which  are  not  ashamed  to  own  a  favourite  book,  or  a 
favourite  passage  in  it,  or  to  discuss,  in  friendly  difference  of 
opinion,  a  point  of  taste.  It  is  these  natural  associations  that 
yield  you  the  zest  of  society,  that  make  you  like  to  return  to 
it,  that  form  the  appropriate  relief  from  the  narrower  routine 
of  home,  and  yet  prepare  you  to  enjoy  all  its  happiness  with 
a  double  relish.  Hours  spent  in  such  communication,  impart 
true  renovation  of  feeling  to  the  heart,  and  fresh  power  of 
application  to  the  mind.  They  do  more  :  they  cherish  with¬ 
in  you  a  deeper  and  a  livelier  interest  in  your  fellow-beings  ; 
they  shed  a  joyous,  and  a  more  graceful,  aspect  over  your 
daily  life,  and  render  you  more  and  more  expert  in  fulfilling 
every  office  of  the  great  law'  of  Love. 
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